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The Voices Of The Fates 


Alas I hear the voice of them calling ; 
Beside the sea, 

Across the dawn when dreary rains are falling 
They call to me. 


“ Behold ,” they say, the guerdon of much laughter 
Is tears to come 

And there shall be no singing-days hereafter 
When lips are dumb. 


“ A wreck of dust and weeds shall strew for ever 
The garden close 

And Death shall come with bitter shears to sever 
The last great rose. 


“To! thou shalt see the heavy headed hours 
Outlast desire, 
And mid the broken bay and faded flowers 


A stringless lyre.” 
K. S. Goodman. 











“Whose Way Is Hid.” 


“There be four things which are too wonderful for me: 
The way of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a rock, 
the way ofa ship in the midst of the sea, and the way of a maid 
with a man.”’ 

The lady Margaret was even more perverse that morning 
than was my lady’s custom. The moment she spied his 
lordship indecorously brushing his way toward her, she 
fled, head very high, colorrising, haughtily, swiftly to 
- her carriage. 

But he was unaccountably bold that morning. He strode 
manfully before her, and very politely, 

“ My lady!” said he, reproachfully. 

“My lord!” in vast surprise. 

“You saw me!” he accused. ‘ You should not act so.” 

“ You have no right,” she flashed, with quite unnecessary 
heat, “to tell me, my lord, what I shall not do.” 

“Why, no, to be sure,” he agreed cheerfully. ‘ Merely 
because I am affianced to you — ” 

“Of course,” she hesitated, “one should make some 
allowance for that. And yet—” 

“ Pray don’t hesitate on my account,” he smiled. ‘“ And 
yet, you would say, because I am small and weak, forsooth, 
because I have never done an heroic deed in this unheroic 
age of ours, therefore I am but a poor sort o’ man, and 
would make but a poor sort o’ husband. You love me, 
perhaps, in your woman's way —” 

Her eyebrows flashed up. “Indeed, sir?” My lady was 
recovering. 

“And would marry me; and you'd pray to be 
delivered from me to the day of your death.” He flushed 
up suddenly. “But this farce must end. We'll have’t 
out, my lady, and you shall decide this day. Let me go 
my way, and you yours, apart, or take me Margaret, know- 
ing your heart without fear of mistake.” 
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“As you will,” she shrugged. “ But will your lordship 
not honor my carriage?” and swept him in. 

“Home, Mortimer!” she bade, sharply. 

“Listen,” he commanded. “I was dreaming last night 
before my fire, and a vision, my lady, came to me. It is 
of this that I wish to tell. So that if your ladyship will be 
so kind —this is the dream which I saw.” 

And my lady was pleased to listen very intently to his 
lordship’s recital, very still, with tender eyes, half-veiled, 
fixed, throughout, with vast determination on the tip of one 
tiny, polished boot. 

Twelve mighty backs bent for one last stroke, twelve 
stout oars rose as one, and fell without a sound, and the 
boat sank softly into the tawny English sand. Then arose 
Harald the Norseman manfully, and stepped firmly out on 
to the land of Ethelwulf the Saxon, thane of all 
Northumbria. The great, bearded men drew back with a 
respect that was almost reverence as their young leader 
stepped between them, and, as they might have gazed 
upon a god, watched the slim, wiry figure, as it stepped 
with long, easy stride toward the rude Saxon home. 

A fair-haired, shaggy-bearded giant wasstooping through 
the doorway as the Northman strode up. The man stretched 
himself upright quickly, and gazed down upon the lad 
in viking’s armour with a gleam of amusement in his 
blue eyes. 

The Norseman spoke first. 

“T seek the thane Ethelwulf,” he said gently. 

“ Ay ?” said the Saxon. 

“T am come to ask aboon. My lord, I am no speaker 
of words. Myerrandis butthis. I, Harald the Norseman, 
am here to ask the hand of thy daughter, the lady Mar- 
garet, in marriage.” 

The Saxon stared at him in dumb unbelief for a moment, 
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then planted giant hands on giant hips, and laughed, deep- 
throated and joyously. 

“Thou art come to ask the lady Margaret in marriage?” 

The viking met his laugh, level-eyed. 

“ Ay, my lord,” he answered. 

The laugh died out of the man’s face. 

“Eh!” he cried, not unkindly. ‘Thou art but a boy. 
Listen. First thou hast to take my daughter, and this thou 
canst never do, for I will let no heathen viking, and a 
boy at that, carry her from me tothe North. And if by 
any chance thou dost catch her, then thou must tame her. 
I have heard of thee, Harald the Viking. Many a stout 
ship thou hast won, and many a mile of fair land laid waste, 
but thou hast never yet conquered one of our Saxon maids.” 

He raised one great hand and pointed sternly to the shores. 

“Now, thou Raven of the Sea, get thee gone, ere my 
hounds catch thee.” 

Then Harald the Norseman planted his mighty sword 
deep in the sand, and crossed his hands over the hilt, and 
his face was white with passion. 

“Hearken, O thane! Thou hast called me Raven. So 
be it! Raven I will be. By this, the sword of my father, 
Iswearit. Guard thy daughter well, Saxon, for we Ravens 
of the North strike hard and fast. Yet remember that I 
love her, and we of the North love ever honorably. She 
will be my wedded wife, nor canst thou, nor all thy 
Northumbria save her.” 

The thane Ethelwulf looked after the wrathful figure 
very thoughtfully, then flung back his arms with a short 
laugh. 

“Eh, well! The die is cast. But she might do worse 
for a husband in these days of war,—ay, and I for a son,” 
and he thought of the man’s sinewy shoulders, of his hard 
arms, corded with muscle, of his eyes, hard and bold, the 
eyes of a leader of men, born to command and to receive 
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homage. “Ifhe wants her, let him take her. Eh! By our 
Lord, now, an she be like her mother, I pity him— until 
he has mastered her.” 

And hard-by, in a wood by a well, sat a maid, weeping 
as though her heart would break, and gazing, with her soul 
in her eyes, after a fast-distancing viking ship. Then she 
flung back her golden hair in quick anger, and stamped 
her foot passionately. 

“The fool!” she cried. ‘The coward! If he wanted 
me, why could he not take me, like a man?” 

But Harald the Norseman sat late that night, at the prow 
of his ship, gazing out over the sea, and pondering. And 
there his brother, the lord Rolf, found him, and eyed him 
with great amusement. 

“ Well, my lord ? So morose? Sure thou hast trapped 
a woman at last.” 

But Harald looked up with a quick glint of wrath. 

“Thou art my brother,” he said sharply. “ But 
brother though thou be, an thou dare speak of her lightly—. 
Remember, brother mine, that even the wolf may turn 
upon its mate, and I—I am but a Raven.” He broke off 
quickly, seeing great grief in his brother’s face. “ Thy 
trouble, Rolf, my brother ?” 

“T am come from the royal palace, to thee, in haste, for 
the king, our father,” his harsh voice softened a trifle, “‘is 
dead. Thou'rt younger than I, but I find that thou hast 
the maid I would have for mine own. Wilt give her 
to me, and take the crown?” his lip curled back. “I'll 
make it sure for thee. Thou’lt let me have the maid?” 

Lord Harald rose slowly then, and slowly and lightly, 
with open palm, struck his brother full in the face. 

“That thou may have; no more,” he said through 
clenched teeth. 

Lord Rolf towered above him, his face dark with blood. 
“For that there will be death, boy ; maid and crown will 
go to one—” 
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“And Thor help the other,” finished the lord Harald, 
piously, and, most courteously, sent his brother on his way. 

She stood very still, gazing at him where he had come 
into view standing motionless as she rounded the turn 
in the woods-path. The water-vessel on her shoulder 
trembled, tottered, and was shivered to bits at her feet, 
while the water tinkled away musically over the pebbles. 
It was near night, and an evening-thrush was thrilling its 
mating-song nearby; and the dying sun set the maid’s 
hair glittering in a bath of golden light. But she only 
looked at him, very still, her fingers twining, her blue 
eyes wide, her face white. 

“ Well, my lady ?” he questioned, quietly. “ Art ready? 
Wilt thou come now?” 

And still she gazed, nor marked that a tiny woods- 
mouse was trembling just beside her in the path, in fearful 
curiosity. 

“My lady,” he reminded her gently. “I have come 
from afar for thee, and I wait thy answer.” 

His eyes were burning into hers, and his hands were 
clenched until the nails bit the flesh, but he did uot touch 
her. 

Then she awoke with a shiver, and being a maid, and 
very glad, drew herself up haughtily. 

“Thou coward,” she said, very wrathfully. ‘Why 
couldst not come like a man, fight for me against men, and 
like a man win me? Coward!” 

He smiled whimsically. 

“ Coward, lady? Hardly that, since I have dared to 
face thee alone.” 

At which she grew more contemptuous still, and langhed 
bitterly. 

“Aud, pray, dost thou think that I, the lady 
Margaret, a free-born maid, ny lord, which, doubtless, thou 
art not accustomed to, that I would bear thy embraces 
like a slave? Dost insist, my lord—?” 
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She was toying with adagger. “Nay, keep thy distance, 
I warn thee—” 

“T must insist, lady.” 

He eyed the dagger, smiling, for he knew the ways of 
a maid. And she, seeing his smile, flung the dagger from 
her bitterly, and, being a maid, sent the mouse scampering 
in terror-stricken retreat, sank woefully to the root of a 
tree, and burst into tears. 

He sprang to her in quick distress, and would have 
caught her to him. But she, because she loved him, and 
would have given her soul to have crept within those 
strong sheltering arms, shivered and slipped coldy away. 
He understood at once, and, honoring her, left her free. 

He bent over her tenderly. 

“ Lady,” he pleaded, gently, “ lady Margaret, thou dost 
not believe me, yet I1—I love thee. I can remember 
oving thee since Ican remember thee. There was one 
summer's day, lady —I was but a lad then, - but proud 
as a king might be, for I was on my first voyage and 
was very young fora viking'’s raid. And—thou couldst 
not have seen eight summers, but golden-haired, blue- 
eyed, ay, haughty as thou art now; but oh, my lady, 
beautiful as a dream.” 

The lady dropped her hands from her fair, tear-stained 
face,—that she might hear the better. 

“T had run ashore from my father’s ship. I was lying 
here, dreaming ; the forest dappled with light as it is today. 
And here first I saw thee, standing, like a tiny goddess in 
white, lady, with the sunlight gleaming in thy tangled 
hair. Thou wert gazing at some bird, and the forest 
seemed very kind to thee; though cruel enough that 
summer, to the starving wolves. I must have seen the 
leaves move as it crept toward thee —” 

The lady clapped her hands together, startled. 

“So that boy was thou ?” 
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“ Ay, lady,” he answered, soberly. ‘ Dost remember? 
7 have never forgotten. ’Twas but a trifle, for the wolf 
was faint with hunger, and no fair match even for a boy.” 

He thrust out one bronzed arm, livid with two long ugly 
scars. 

“ But it left its mark — ” 

She felt a mad longing tosnatch that scarred arm to her 
lips ; and so looked up contemptuously. 

“Truly, lord, a mighty wolf indeed that could scar even 
thee —” 

“So I carried thee almost to thy home, and — éhen, 
thou wert not ungrateful, lady. 

“T pray that I may never forget that day. 

“ And then came another, a harsh, cruel day, not many 
winters back, when thou hadst but entered thy fresh, 
sweet maidenhood. I was by the shore gazing out to the 
dark Ocean, but dreaming of a bright forest nearby, and of 
a warm summer's day, my lady. I saw the angry winter’s 
storm as it broke, saw thy boat running helpless before it, 
saw thee in it, and thy face, lady, was quite unafraid.” 

He smiled in memory. 

“The water was very cold, but it left no scars. And 
the mad joy of holding thee, as I tore thy body from the 
water, bore it in my arms over the wet sand, with thy 
hair of gold tangling over my arm. And thou, when thou 
didst open thine eyes and see that it was I, thou didst fling 
thine arms about my neck and — Dost remember, lady?” 

“Nay,” she answered, rosily. ‘I remember it not,” yet 
turned away quickly, and dared not meet his eye. 

“ Since that day I have made many a raid on French 
and Saxon lands, and men yet tell of many a rich load of 
booty which my stout ship has borne homeward. Yet, by 
my mother’s honor, I swear to thee, lady, that never have 
I borne away from her home one maiden, slave or free- 
born. The memory of one woman has kept my life pure. 
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For her sweet sake I have held all women holy and honor- 
able, and ever shall, my lady.” 

She arose, unsteadily. 

“ This talk groweth tiresome, my lord. Have done. So 
thou wilt make me a slave?” 

“Since thou wilt have it so,” he said wearily, “ay, my 
lady.” 

“Why delay, then? Surely one weak maiden cannot 
hope to resist a hero who has overcome mighty wolves, 
the sea itself. Lord, I am ready to thy will.” 

Then his restraint broke, on a sudden. 

“Can you not see, lady,” he cried passionately, and 
knelt at her feet. “I would have thy love and naught 
but thy love, Margaret. Ever since that first summer’s 


day I have worshipped thee. Summer and winter, by for- 
est and sea, I have dreamed of thee, — as the mistress of 


my fireside, the mother of my children, my wife, my lady. 
Dost hear? I love thee, my lady.” 

“ Art done yet?” she asked cruelly, with quivering lips. 

And so, side by side, they passed down to the shore, — 
he, in angry determination that my lady should be the 
next to beg; she, stealing tender glances at him covertly 
but without, very haughty and cold. 

But, for all that she was a maid and very perverse, she 
did not call upon her father, Ethelwulf the thane, nor her 
father’s men, for aid. 

The lady Margaret was very wretched. But two days 
had passed since she had fled her native-land, but she felt 
in her misery that a lifetime had dragged by. For she 
had been very sick, and had met with naught but ridicule. 
Harald her lover had not cast a glance at her; and if his 
vikings bad held her in due respect as the property of their 
leader, she could hear them jesting coarsely about her — 
when 4e was not around. 

And it needed but one word from her to gain for herself 
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all the devotion which was lavished upon him. So, beinga 
maid, and very wretched, because she had no one but herself 
to blame for her wretchedness, she lay morosely in the bright 
northern sunshine on the deck of the viking-ship, hated 
all men, but above all Harald the Viking, and would not 
be comforted. 

“A sail, a sail, lord!” rang out from the look-out. 
“And fast drawing near!” 

Harald strode forward. 

“Ah!” he breathed softly, yet not so softly that the 
lady Margaret might not hear. “As I feared.” 

And the lady hearing him, trembled in terror for she 
thought her Saxons had come toavenge her, and she feared 
for her lover. 

His voice roared through the ship. 

“Out oars ; and arm!” 

Three-score oaken oars rose and fell, and the stout ship 
crashed, shivering, against the side of the enemy. Three- 
score mighty voices roared out defiance as the foe, with a 
sudden rush, poured over the low side and gained the deck. 
Six-score valiant swords flashed in the sunlight as the 
warriors of Harald the Viking strove mightily against his 
foes, sword-to-sword, shoulder-to-shoulder, man-to-man, 
down the long line of panting strife. : 

And the lady Margaret seeing huge swords swinging 
down on stout shields, winged helms crushing against 
winged helms, knew that Viking was cutting throat of 
Viking, that there would be no mercy asked or given, and 
was torn inan agony of terror. And grievous sights there 
were to move any mai! to pity,—strong men coughing and 
sobbing as they drove home desperate blows, bleeding men 
creeping brokenly away under mailed feet, fearful of foul 
blows, men lying huddled and white and still. But the 
lady had eyes for but one struggling form in all that raging 
strife, aud that form thecenter of all. For a huge, bearded 
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giant had singled out Lord Harald to hand-to-hand combat, 
and was now driving him backward, step by step, and 
ever nearer the lady Margaret. 

“The cowards!” she wailed, in mortal terror. ‘The 
cowards! They chose the very largest one in all that 
throng to murder him. Fight, lord, fight!” 

For how was maid to know that the mighty leader of 
the foe was none other than her lover’s brother, Lord Rolf, 
that he and her lord were wagering their lives for naught 
else than a woman’s honor. 

But my lord was slowly giving ground. She could see 
him, now, wielding sword desperately, his huge foe raining 
down blows over head and shoulders which my lord could 
but parry, panting, with never a chance for return stroke. 
He seemed to be fighting without heart. The bearded 
giant swung back with both arms, mightily, grinning 
evilly. 

“See, my lord, see. Now, now! Strike, guard! Oh, 
merciful God!” 

She shuddered back sobbing. She had seen the sword 
crashed down, seen Harald totter a moment, and sink 
heavily to his knees. 

“Lord,” she sobbed once, very low, “lord Harald,” 
slipped her tiny dagger fiercely from its sheath, and sped 
toward him. 

The sight of her seemed to bring new strength to my 
lord’s arin ; for he rose fiercely, and with his great sword 
playing merrily sent his foe staggering back in wonder and 
dismay. And his men took new heart, so that now the 
deck was cleared and only the huge leader was tottering 
on the ship’s side, iron capawry, shield warding desperately. 

“Thou shalt pay for this,” he cried wrathfully. 

“Ay?” laughed lord Harald, and drove at him joyously; 
so that he pitched with a mighty crash, back upon his 
own deck. And by the time the crestfallen warrior had 
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gained his senses, the victorious “ Black Raven” was 
dancing away to the far North. 

The lady Margaret was standing as he had left her, 
with white, scared face, hand pressed to heart, when my 
lord strode back by her. 

“My lord,” she said, almost timidly —for the lady 
Margaret. 

“ Ay?” he answered coldly, yet stopped and faced her. 

“ Art —art yet angry, lord?” 

“ Angry ?” he quoth in irritation, “ why, nay, lady, nor 
ever was.” He moved away, slowly. ‘‘And now have 
done. The game is played, lady Margaret,” and he leaned 
heavily on his sword. 

“ My lord,” she cried in quick fear, “thou art hurt.” 

“ But heart—hurt,” he answered wearily, head bowed. 
“That thou shouldst have had no love in thy heart for 
me.” 

Then she cried out sharply, as in pain, 

“Love, my lord?” and turned her brimming eyes to 
his. “See,” she begged. ‘“ Can you doubt me now, lord 
Harald?” 

He straightened up then, and had no more need of 
sword-support. He strode forward three paces, and lifted 
up his voice, and sent the royal rallying-cry of Norway re- 
echoing through his ship. Hearing that cry bronzed 
warriors grew pale, and men stared at one another with 
frightened eyes. For such a call meant only death to 
their king, or—treason, So the well left their wounded 
very hastily and thronged to their leader, great-limbed, 
rough warriors, every man picked from ten. 

Their lord met them, square, great of shoulder, clear-eyed. 

“Men of Norway,” his voice was very solemn. “I 
summon you to hear sad tidings. The king, my father, is 
dead.” 

Deathlike stillness fell while a mau might count ten. 
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Then, as one, two-score unconquered knees touched the 
deck in mourning homage,two-score bared heads bent in 
reverence. A man sprang to the fore with a shout, 
two-score brawny arms shook in the air, two-score hoarse 
throats roared their northern 

“To Harald the King — Hail!” 

But Harald had turned back to the lady Margaret, and 
would have brought her to hisside. She, however, looked 
at him with frightened eyes, and, trembling, drew fearfully 
away from him. 

So he reassured her with tender words of love. 

“But, dear heart, I did it but to try thee. I knew, as 
these my warriors knew, that I would not be long ere I 
was made King of the Northmen. And have I not told 
thee that the game is played,—and life but just begun, 
for us twain?” 

Then she came unsteadily, and stood by his side; and 
he turned to his men, tall and straight. 

“ Men of Norway,” his voice rang, “‘ Behold your queen!” 

And every voice roaring joyously, for every Northman 
loves a fair woman, and these men loved their lord as well, 

“ Now to our fair lady, to our noble lord,” rang their 
glad toast “To Harald our king, to Margaret his queen — 
Hail! Hail!” 

Every sword-blade hung still for a breath, then flashed 
low, as the lady Margaret, her eyes shining, leaning breath- 
less on her lord’s arm, passed slowly between the ranks of 
her kneeling men. 

So Harald of Norway returned to the North, having for 
booty naught but one free-born maid —ay, and a loving 
wife. 

And who will say that he was not repaid ? 


The carriage was very still for a minute or two. Then 
my lady stirred restlessly. 
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“And am I wicked as that, my lord?” she begged 
piteously. 

“In the tale which I have told,” he explained, looking 
carefully straight before him, “ you will note, my lady, 
that the small were not always the weak ; that the lady did 
not yield to her lord when he was conquering but when he 
was conquered ; above all that the lady in the case acted 
as no one except a madman —or a lady — would have 
dreamed of acting.” 

“ To be sure,” said my lady, sweetly. ‘‘ Twas a man’s 
story, of a man, told ina man’s way. But what else would 
one expect of a man?” 

“ Pardon, my lady. The tale was of you. I, aias, have 
not the boldness of the Norseman.” 

“ Yet I—I think Lord Harald,” said the lady Margaret, 
very low, “I think that I could love the Norseman.” 

The coach-door was flung open, very wide. 

“Home, my lady, ” announced Mortimer, very firmly ; 
then, discreetly, and very hastily, stepped back. 

Thomas ]. Durrell 
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“The Mysterious Princeton Grave” 


N the eastern edge of the campus, close by the side 
() of Washington Road, there lay until recently, asall . 
Princeton men will remember, a solitary grave. The in- 
scription which graced as much of the headstone as had 
been left by relic-hunters was as follows : 


MISS CATHERINE BULLOCK 
DAUGHTER OF 
JOSEPH AND ESTHER BULLOCK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
WHO AFTER A TEDIOUS ILLNESS WHICH 
SHE BORE WITH EXEMPLARY RESIGNATION 
DIED JUNE 7, 1794, AGED 22 YEARS. 


The recent removal to Philadelphia of this century-old 
grave — one might almost call it a landmark —brings up 
again the painful tradition which has been current for so 
many years: the oft-repeated story involving the good 
names of Aaron Burr and the young lady whose misfortune 
it was to occupy this lonely grave. Many are the attempts 
which have been made to prove the falsity of the rumor, 
but the scandalous tale, which was old when our fathers 
were young, still persists, authenticated facts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Like something sacred, it has been 
handed down from generation to generation of Princeton 
men; it has been discussed with hushed voices by the 
students ; it has been recited in whispered tones to Prince- 
ton’s visitors ; it has been employed to point morals to the 
youthful and unsophisticated ; and on one occasion, at least, 
it was used as the text of a fiery discourse in a city many 
milesaway. It is improbable that anyone interested in the 
affairs of the University or town has failed to hear at some 
time or other, in some form or other, of the “ mysterious 
Princeton grave” and the scandal attached thereto. In- 
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deed, many have been familiar with the story who have 
known little of Princeton. 

But now that the descendents of the family of the un- 
fortunate young lady in question have moved the grave to 
Philadelphia, surely the least that we can do to atone for a 
century of slander is once for all to understand the gross 
absurdity of the accusation, thus vindicating the reputation 
of an innocent girl, and at the same time clearing Aaron 
Burr of one, at least, of many misdeeds which blacken his 
name. 

In the latter part of the American Revolution there lived 
where “ Prospect” now stands a very remarkable man, 
Colonel George Morgan, Indian agent, explorer, and 
scientific farmer —a man whose broad acquaintance and 
genial hospitality made his home at “ Prospect near Prince- 
ton ” a well-known resort for many leading spirits of the 
time. On the eastern edge of his estate, where Washington 
Road now runs, lay the family burying ground. Such 
private cemeteries were by no means uncommon in those 
days ; it was customary among the early settlers for two or 
three adjoining land-holders to set aside alittle corner of 
their estates for burial purposes. There were a number in 
Princeton : the Fitz Randolphs had theirs just south east 
of the present Carpenter building ; there was one — perhaps 
for Hessian soldiers —on what is now Bayard Lane, just 
below Merwick ; and several can today be found in the 
country district between Cedar Grove and Rocky Hill. 
The first recorded interment in the Prospect cemetery was 
that of a nephew of Colonel Morgan. In the latter’s 
Journal we find this entry : 


‘* George Morgan Baynton, born 
Philadelphia August 11th, 
died at Prospect, July 22d, 1769. 
I had him interred at Prospect. 
Voluntas fiat.’’ 
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Here, too, was hastily buried a near neighbor of Morgan’s, 
Jonathan Sergeant, who died of small-pox caught from the 
Revolutionary soliders. 

Another entry in the Colonel’s Journal reads : 

‘« George Morgan Baynton, the 
second of that name. He died 
a martyr aged seven. I had 
him brought from Brunswic, and 
interred at Prospect, 1789.”’ 

It was this same Prospect burying-ground which served 
as the last resting place for five of Colonel Morgan’s own 
children, who died between the years of 1773 and 1790. 

A third entry in the Journal is as follows: 

‘* Catherine, daughter of Joseph 
Bullock of Philadelphia, died 
at Prospect, June 7th, 1794. 
She lies interred at Prospect.’’ 

Now this Catherine Bullock, the same to whom tradition 
has been so unkind, was Colonel Morgan’s niece — Mrs. 
Morgan and Mrs. Bullock being sisters. She was the 
oldest of a family of seventeen children. From her child- 
hood she was in delicate health, showing symptoms of con- 
sumption at an early age, andthus she spent most of her 
time at Prospect with her aunt, as the Princeton climate 
was thought to be beneficial. She found a genial companion 
in her cousin, Ann Morgan, daughter of the Colonel, a girl 
of the same age as herself, and the two were devotedly 
attached to each other. Miss Bullock is described by one 
who knew her as a “gentle, lovable, unselfish girl who 


bore with faithful resignation the sufferings entailed by 
lingering consumption,” and her name was used long years 


afterward by the same authority to impress upon Colonel 
Morgan’s great-grandchildren “the beauty of resignation, 
of patient endurance of suffering, and of consideration for 
others.” In 1794 at the age of twenty-two the young girl 
succumbed to the dread disease which had haunted her 
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short life, and was buried in the family lot near the grave 
of Morgan's little daughter. In those days the lack of 
transportation facilities rendered it impossible to carry a 
body any distance, and it was generally customary for 
visitors or travellers to be buried in the localities where 
they died — a fact which has since wrought dismay in the 
heart of many a genealogist. 

The same year that Miss Bullock died, 1794, Colonel 
Morgan moved to “Morganza,” a large estate in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, which had been bequeathed him by 
his brother. He left his oldest son, John Morgan, in 
charge of Prospect. In 1801 was made the last interment 
in the family cemetery: Lavinia, John Morgan’s little 
daughter, who was buried close beside the grave of 
Catherine Bullock. That same year Morgan followed his 
father to “ Morganza,” leaving “ Prospect” in the hands of 
strangers by whom it wassoon sold. So, naturally enough, 
the old cemetery was neglected and forgotten. When 
Washington Road was cut through —and there seems to 
have been a lane antedating the regular highway by 
many years—it completed the work of obliteration. 
Many bones were removed, and the luxurious growth of 
chestnuts and elms, which had shaded the spot in Colonel 
Morgan’s time, was cut down. Unfortunately for her good 
name, the grave of Miss Bullock was the only one, marked 
by a headstone, spared. Situated in a clump of trees, a 
little apart from the line of the road, it escaped destruction. 
There are probably other graves in the immediate vicinity 
which remain to this day untouched, but for the lack of 
headstones their location has long since been forgotten. 

Thus arose the tradition of the “ solitary grave.” Prince- 
tonians began to forget that there ever had been a cemetery 
in that spot, and wondered how this young girl happened 
to be buried alone in the midst of the wild briar hedge. 
So the tale started, and as long ago as when our grand- 
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fathers were undergraduates it was being whispered that 
the grave had been placed as a warning to the young ! 

As to the part Aaron Burr played in the manfactured 
tragedy tradition is equally absurd. Burr graduated from 
Princeton in the Class of 1772, the year after Miss Bullock 
was born, and not the year she died, as most narrators 
seem to think. In 1794, he wasat the height of his popu- 
larity, enjoying an extensive legal practice at Richmond 
Hill, many miles away. A conclusive argument, however, is 
the friendliness and open-hearted hospitality with which 
Colonel Morgan and his son welcomed Burr to their home 
at “ Morganza ” long after the girl’s death. The following 
extract from a letter written by Morgan to his youngest 
son, Thomas, shows the cordial relations which existed : 

Morganza, May 7, 1805. 


My dear Thom 
Last Friday’s mail brought me your letter dated the 
2d instant, I greatly regret your not having had the advantage 
of being introduced by my letter to Colonel Burr—one of the 
most amiable and best of men, greatly attached to us all. 
(Signed) George Morgan. 


Now Morgan was a soldier and a gentleman brought up 
under the strict duelling customs prevalent at that time. 
Indeed he was a most punctilious man in such matters, 
and is known to have taken part in more than one “ affair 
of honor.” In a letter of advice to his son he tells him 
“ never to force a difficulty on any man, but never to avoid 
a fight or refuse to give any decent man satisfaction.” 
Such a character would have been the first to avenge any 
insult offered a kinswoman, and the last to receive under 
his roof in warm hospitality one concerning whom there 
was even the slightest whisper of suspicion relative to a 
member of his own family. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that either Morgan or his son John, an officer in the United 
States Army and a duellist of reputation, would have 
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entered into any relations whatsoever with Burr, had there 
been rumors attaching his name dishonorably to one of 
their own kin. 

Still it is not difficult to account for the way in which 
Burr’s name came to be associated with the tradition. In 
1836 this ill-fated man was brought home to rest in the 
Princeton cemetery beside the bodies of his honored father 
and grandfather. At that time there was probably no man 
in the United States more cordially hated and more 
thoroughly maligned. He was looked uponas the murderer 
of Hamilton and as the would-be betrayer of his country, 
against whose character nothing was too contemptible 
or too improbable to allege. Of the making of scandal 
there is no end. Here was a solitary grave and here was 
a man whose name was an easy target for any kind of abuse. 
All that was necessary was some ingenious mind to advance 
the theory ; it was immediately seized upon as fact. 

This, then, is the true story of Catherine Bullock to 
whom time and tradition have been so unkind. Before the 
old tale is forgotten, as it doubtless will be, now that the 
grave has been moved, it seemed peculiarly fitting that we 
should set forth the real facts in reparation for past 


thoughtlessness. 
Raymond Blaine Fosdick, 1905 


Acknowledgment should be made to Mr. V. Lansing Collins for 
his kind assistance in furnishing the materials for this article. 

















Scotch Song 


The smallest twig has gi’en a bud, 
The smallest bird a sang: 

Will ye gie nae a throb, my heart, 
To help the Spring alang ? 

Will ye gie nae a single throb 
To help the Spring alang ? 


On every side the roses blaw 
And honeysuckles climb : 

My heart ha’ ye nae flower o’ hope 
To swell the simmer-time ; 

Nae single flower o’ hope, my heart, 
To swell the simmer-time ? 


The sickle swirls amid the bear, 
The wind amid the shaw: 

And heart, oh heart ! ha’ ye nae thing 
To reap and store at a’, 

To reap and store at a’ my heart, 
To reap and store at a’ ? 


Safe is the stream beneath the ice, 
The airth beneath the snaw : 

And heart, oh heart! ha’ ye nae beild 
Against the winter’s flaw ? 

Against the Winter’s cauld my heart 
Ha’ ye nae beild at a’? 





R. C. Hoag. 











The Letters of Erasmus 


ost letters possess no permanent value. They are 

best read and thrown away. Some letters are of 

interest merely as an illuminating side light on the 

character and personality of the author. A few letters re- 

main always fresh and readable, and possess an interest not 

to be found in any other kind of writing. Of this last sort 
are the letters of Erasmus. 

In the first place, then, Erasmus’ letters are interesting 
because of their intrinsic worth as literary and artistic pro- 
ductions. They show a keen analysis of human nature, and 
an understanding insight into men and things; while 
through them all run flashes of brilliant wit and touches of 
quiet humor. They are true life — and that after all is the 
highest end and object of art. Here isa picture of the 
servant problem in Paris 400 years ago. People were 
much the same then as now. 

“ One day,” he says, I saw the mistress of the house 
quarreling with the servant girl in the garden. The 
trumpet sounded, the tongues clashed ; the battle of words 
swayed to and fro—I looking on from a window in the 
salon. The girl came afterwards to my room to make the 
bed. I praised her courage for standing up so bravely. 
I said I wished her hands had been as effective as her 
tongue, for the mistress was an athlete, and had punched 
the girl’s head with her fists. ‘ Have you no nails ?”’ said I. 
She laughed. “I would fight her gladly enough” said she, 
“if I was only strong enough” “ Victory is not always to 
the strong,” said I; “cunning may do something.” 
“ What cunning?” says she. “ Tear off her false curls “ 
answer I; “and when the curls are gone seize hold of her 
hair.” I was only joking, and thought no more about the 
matter. But see what came of it. While we were at 
supper in runs our host breathless and panting, ‘“ Masters, 
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masters,” he cries, “‘ come and see a bloody piece of work.” 
We fly. We find maid and mistress struggling on the 
ground. We tear them apart. Ringlets lay on one side, 
caps on the other, handfuls of hair lying littered about the 
floor. After we had returned to the table in came the land- 
lady in a fury to tell her story. “I was going to beat the 
creature,” she said, “when she flew at me and pulled my 
wig off. Then she scratched at my eyes. Then as you 
see, she tore my hair. Never was a girl as small and such 
a spitfire.” We consoled heras well as we could. We 
talked of the chances of mortal things and the uncertainties 
of war. We contrived at last to make up the quarrel. I 
congratulated myself that I was not suspected, and so 
escaped the lash of her tongue.” 

Erasmus wrote this letter when he was a young man 
studying in Paris. Some years afterwards he went to En- 
gland. I have selected extracts from three letters written 
to different friends soon after his arrival there. The first 
two are especially graphic and delightfully suggestive de- 
scriptions of just what his first impressions were. 

“ The air” he writes, “is soft and delicious. The men 
are sensible and intelligent. Many of them are very 
learned, and not superficially either. They know their 
classics, and so accurately that I have lost little in not 
going to Italy. When Colet speaks I might be listening 
to Plato. Linacre is as deep and acute a thinker as I have 
ever met with. Grocyn is a mine of knowledge, and 
Nature never formed a sweeter and happier disposition 
than that of Thomas More.” 

But Erasmus enjoyed other things besides learning and 
learned society. This is what he said in the second letter: 

“ To mention but a single attraction, the English girls 
are divinely pretty. Soft, pleasant, gentle, and charming 
as the Muses. They have one custom which cannot be 
too much admired. When you go anywhere on a visit, the 
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girls all kiss you. They kiss you when you go away; 
they kiss you again when you return. Go where you will, 
it is all kisses; and, my dear Faustus if you had once 
tasted how soft and fragrant those lips are, you would wish 
to spend your life here.” 

The third ietter was written somewhat later, perhaps 
after he had had an overdose of kissing. If its tone is 
somewhat cynical, its discernment of an Englishman’s 
foibles is none the less keen. 

“The English are a jealous race, as I need not tell you. 
Take advantage of this infirmity of theirs. Sit on two 
chairs. Bribe suitors to pay court to you. Tell your em- 
ployers that you must leave them. Show them letters 
intimating that you are invited elsewhere and are promised 
some distinguished post. Draw back out of society, that 
you may be missed and asked after.” 

I have quoted this letter as a characteristic example of 
Erasmus’ clever epigrammatic satire. One feels the touch 
of the true artist ; especially in the injunction to “ Sit on 


two chairs.” There is one other letter which for quiet 
humor isa gem of its kind. A friend of Erasmus had 


married a widow. Erasmus writes congratulating him: 

“Do not repent of having married a widow. If you 
buy a horse you buy one already broken in. Sir Thomas 
More often said to me that if he was to marry a hundred 
wives he would never marry a maid. He has an old one 
now who has lived on a little too long.” 

The above letters are specimens of Erasmus’ literary 
style. He wrote many others like them. They have all 
lived and interested successive generations, because they 
appeal directly to the fundamental and unchanging passions 
and delights of mankind. 

But the main bulk of Erasmus’ letter possess an interest 
for us even deeper than this. We read them because of 
their historical importance, because they tell of men and 
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happenings —things of which we would know more. 
Here is a picture of a Roman pope in the sixteenth century. 

“T saw with my own eyes Pope Julius II at Bologna, and 
afterwards at Rome, marching at the head of a triumphal 
procession, as if he were Pompey or Caesar. St. Peter 
subdued the world with faith, not with arms or soliders or 
military engines. St. Peter’s successors would win as 
many victories as St. Peter won if they had Peter’s spirit.” 

Ignatius Loyola once glanced over some of Erasmus 

writings ; read a little, and could’nt go on. 
He said they checked his devotional emotions. Very likely 
they did. I have selected one other extract from a letter 
written to the pope’s private secretary. Perhaps these two 
will give you an idea of the condition of the Church in 
Erasmus’ time. He says, 

“A monk may be drunk every day. He may go with 
loose women secretly or openly. He may waste the 
Church’s money on vicious pleasures. He may be a quack 
ora charlatan, and all the while be an excelleut brother 
and fit to be made an abbot.” 

Cardinal Newman said that these charges were exaggerated 
and untrue. I want you to remember, that Erasmus was 
as devout a Catholic as Cardinal Newman himself; that in 
this very letter Erasmus was petitioning for release from 
his old monastic vows ; that it was to be read in conclave 
before pope and cardinals; and that if he had lied or 
exaggerated — if every word which he had written had 
not been know to be true — the letter would have been 
fatal alike to himself and his cause. As it was, the pope 
granted his request. You can draw your own conclusions. 

Up to this point I have shown you that Erasmus’ letters 
are interesting for one of two reasons — either because of 
their artistic and literary merit ; or else, because they con- 
tain important historical data. His best letters combine 
both of these qualities. Affairs are set before us in short 
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virile sentences, which carry convictiou with them. 
Erasmus tells the Elector of Saxony “that Luther had 
committed two unpardonable crimes — he had touched the 
pope on the crown, and the monks in the belly.” 
To this class of letters belong two, describing Sir Thomas 
More and Dean Colet. For keeness of perception and 
suggestiveness of expression, nothing in the way of 


character studies could surpass them. He says that, . 


* Collet was a man of genius piety. He was not born 
with it. He was naturally hot, impetuous, and resentful — 
indolent, fond of pleasure and of women’s society — dis- 
posed to make a joke of everything. He told me that he 
had fought against his fault with study, fasting, and prayer, 
and thus his whole life was, in fact, unpolluted with the 
world’s defilements. His money he gave to all pious uses, 
worked incesantly, talked always on serious subjects to 
conquer his disposition to levity ; not but what you could 
see traces of the old Adam when wit was flying at feast or 
festival. He avoided large parties for this reason. He 
dined on a single dish, with a draught or two of light ale. 
He liked good wine, but abstained on principle. I never 
knew a man of sunnier nature. No one ever more enjoyed 
cultivated society ; but here too he denied himself, and was 
always thinking of the life to come.” 

The companion picture of Sir Thomas More is equally 
good. In speaking of his family life Erasmus says, 

“He controls his family with the same easy hand: no 
tragedies, no quarrels, If a dispute begins it is promptly 
settled. He has never made an enemy or become an enemy. 
His whole house breathes happiness, and no one enters it 
who is not better for the visit. The father also made a 
second marriage, and More was as dutiful to his step- 
mother. She died, and the old man took a third wife, and 
More swore he had never known a better woman.” 

Such then were these letters, written at one of the most 
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exciting periods of the world’s history, and giving us that 
history at first hand. Erasmus was a live man, facing the 
burning issues of his time ; and through his letters we see 
moving before us, fresh and clear today, the long line of 
kings, councilors, monks, and prelates, together with con- 
fused bewildered masses of men —all swept along by the 
opposing forces of a great social upheaval. It was a time 
the story of which is still disfigured by passion and 
predjudice , If you want tosee it asit really was, I believe 
the best way is by looking at it through the letters of Eramus. 

J. Nevin Sayre. 





The Voices of Winter 


I hear the voice of winter calm and still, 
Across the sunlit snow ; 

And from the dells that myriad spangles fill. 
Elf children come and go. 


I hear the mirthful winter’s laughter ring 
Through silent woodland white ; 
And fairy maids their sunbeam tresses fling 
O’er raiment dazzling bright. 


I hear the dirge of winter’s dismal sigh 
Through barren gnarled wold 

And dream of one ’neath sorrows twilight sky 
As of a tale that’s told. 


The stridor of ice laden boughs I hear, — 
Wild crashing of the blast ; 
And frenzied demons bearing nameless fear 
In triumph dread have passed. 
James Arthur Muller. 














The Gates of Birth 


LACKBRIDGE was rather an average man. His 
career at college had been average and fairly exem- 
plary ; and he had entered upon a legal career that was 
likewise satisfactory, and as exemplary as lawyers’ careers 
are supposed to be. Older people liked him, and he agreed 
that he had prospects. He married, as an average normal 
man is supposed to do, about four years after his debut at 
the bar,—and his wife agreed with the older peole. 

Blackbridge had had an excellent bringing-up, and his 
road had been too smooth for his own good. By much 
scraping and saving on the part of his parents he had been 
sent to college, and there received the training that had set 
him so far above them in the things that had never entered 
their little world—their world of rude unlettered Love, into 
which books had never found a way. They had given to 
him, at the cost of utter sacrifice, all they had lacked ; and 
had lavished on him all that lay within their reach from 
the time of his early childhood,—for he was an only child. 
There was a certain native fibre within him which had pre- 
vented him from being spoiled by this treatment ; but con- 
stant gratification had inevitably made him selfish, and he 
learned to take all his due, and, as a matter of course, with 
no count of the cost. He loved his parents, and never 
failed of being dutiful; but there could be no sense of con- 
scious gratitude toward a love of the extent of which he 
was unconscious. 

Quite as a matter of course, too, when his mother had 
died at the old farm, and his father became disabled with 
the advance of age, Blackbridge had insisted that the old 
man should share his new home. Blackbridge was right- 
feeling and humane, and no matter how much it might 
have inconvenienced, he would not have turned a dog from 
his door on a frosty morning. His treatment of his father 
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was likewise from humanity rather than gratitude. Black- 
bridge thought it was love,—if he thought of it at all. 

With all the strength that his easy-going nature could 
summon, he loved his wife. But as he never had to sacri- 
fice anything for his love, it remained tainted with that 
same unconscious selfishness that had crept into the other 
relations of his even, sorrowless life. He loved her because 
it gave him pleasure to love; but the road had always been 
smooth,—and in his nature, potentially strong though it 
was, the rough and rugged strength that comes with adver- 
sity was utterly lacking. 

Throughout the thirty years of the young man’s life, his 
parents, in their dumb, uneducated way, had felt rather 
than consciously known, that for all which they had given, 
there was never a response except the objective one of out* 
ward filial duty punctiliously performed. The subjective 
lack they could feel but could not analyze. They did not 
know that it was the dumb unsatisfied longing of unre- 
quited parental love within them thatspoke. They could 
but dimly sense that by the labor of love through which 
they had given their boy what they themselves had lacked, 
they had put him beyond themselves, into another world 
of thought and sympathy. And now, the father felt in- 
stinctively theimpatient mortification which his uncouth 
presence in the cultured home occasioned within his son, 
though the younger man had always concealed it. 


Blackbridge had for some time been thinking constantly 
of but two things—his work and his wife. To-day he was 
not thinking of his work. He sat under the shade of the 
veranda, almost gripping the arms of his chair that he 
might force himself to remain where he was,—for the 
Doctor, whose weather-beaten gig stood patiently in front 
of the little suburban home, had forbidden the least noise. 
At the usual hour that morning, Blackbridge had hurried 
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off reluctantly to catch the trolley that would take him to 
the city,—but when he reached the office and tried to com- 
pose a brief, he was obliged to throw up the task in despair, 
and long before noon was flying homeward. When he 
reached the gate, the Doctor’s carriage was there for a sign, 
and he bit his lip to control himself as he entered the door. 
He was met by a white-capped woman whom he remem- 
bered was the nurse the physician was to bring. Black- 
bridge had begged him to bring two, and the Doctor had 
laughed profanely at his scared face. The Dotor was 
used to it. 

Perspiring more freely than the temperature would war- 
rant, Blackbridge seized a newspaper, and duly heeding the 
warning of the white-capped figure, he tiptoed onto the 
veranda and tried to read with the page upside down. In 
a moment of determined concentration he discovered the 
mistake and dropped the sheet, making as if to rise,—but 
remembering, he sank back with a helpless groan, and then 
become conscious that he was listening with ears that had 
become unusually acute. But the silence told nothing. 

He heard a step behind him, and his father sat down 
quietly near him; but, though the older man opened his 
lips to speak some word of cheer, the absence of sympathy 
which had always seemed to exist between them stopped 
his words, and they sat in silence. 

Blackbridge looked at the aged profile intently, noting 
the stoop in the shoulders that had once been broader than 
his own but had felt a weight of toil that had never carried 
them beyond a present need. Blackbridge was ina thought. 
ful mood today, and his worries had made him just a trifle 
less self-centered. He suddenly realized, as he mused on 
the matter, that this man must have endured what he was 
now enduring. The more he let his thoughts linger over 
the idea the more he found to wonder at. There was 
something suddenly pathetic in the lonely figure before 
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him, looking into the past and the future with dreamy 
eyes that occasionally lighted with inward thought. 
“Lonely "—yes, that was just the word for it. He was 
lonely. Blackbridge had never noticed it before. He had 
not yet got to the point of blaming himself, but there 
was a vague sense of pity welling up in him,—and he 
found the sensation a novel one. 

Another step souded behind him, which he recognized as 
that of the physician. He sprang to his feet and faced 
him eagerly. The man had a kindly face, and he laughed 
and nodded reassuringly. “ Everything all right ; you may 
go up—quietly.” he warned, as Blackbridge sprang eagerly 
to the door. 

He entered the room softly. The face of his wife was 
upon the pillow, very white; the eyes were closed in weari- 
ness ; and to him it was as though he received new sight, 
—for it was the face of a mother—a face transfigured. 

And beside her lay the child, in whom at the moment he 
felt very little interest. His wife’s eyes opened; and he 
knelt beside her, their looks met for a moment in silence 
that made them one. He bent reverently and kissed her lips. 

“See, dear Love? He is ours,” she said weakly, and then 
her eyes closed again. His gaze wandered to the child, and 
he looked upon the wee face very long, till something he 
had not known began to grip slowly and firmly around his 
heart, and he felt that he could love this child with a 
mighty love that was even now growing. The nurse beck- 
oned to him and he turned to leave the room, looking back 
once when he reached the door. 

When he let himself out onto the veranda the doctor 
had gone ; and his father was sitting where he had left him. 
The thoughts that had come to him before, returned. He 
felt them rushing over him in a sudden torrent of feeling 
as though some gate that had once been locked was opened. 
He gazed long at the silent figure in the chair, even as he 
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had gazed at the mother and her child, He did not under- 
stand what it was all about, but he was feeling very 
acutely; and he knew that he loved this man. 

Again he thought of his child. “I wonder if he loves 
me that way,” he asked himself; but he felt the question 
tather than formulated it. Then his memory gave the 
answer, as it carried him back through the years, till the 
meaning of it all came very clear—the uncomplaining sac- 
rifices, the pride and the love in the old eyes that had never 
found an outlet in words but only in deeds which he had 
never interpreted until now. 

He strode suddenly forward and laid his hand heavily on 
his father’s shoulder; and from that time they knew one 
another. 

Truly there are many ways by which the soul of a man 


may be born into this, our world. 
J. Wainwright Evans. 
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The Winning of Sally 


6¢(\EEMS like it’s got colder stidder warmin’ up some, 

way it orter had. Le’s ge’ daown, Noo Yawk, an’ 
light us a fire. They’s a right smart of a ways yit before 
we git to the shelter o’ them river bluffs. This here is the 
th’ entrance o’ ‘ Lost Canyone,’ an’ after yu git half a mile 
up hyer the’ aint above two places t’ yu kin git out at, but 
the hull place is full o’ them little draws an’ arroyas leadin’ 
out that'll git a feller lost quicker’n the ‘ Big Boy’ kin 
flank a steer.” After riding for nearly an hour in the chill 
of very early dawn I was glad enough to comply with “ Ole 
Man” Regnier’s suggestion. The “Ole Man,” whose 
rather sounding French name had become “ Reneer” sev- 
eral generations before, was only about forty-one or -two, 
but that is quite a ripe age for a man still actively follow- 
ing the trade of “ cow-punching,” and then he was married, 
hada home of his own and several children, hence the title 
of respect. He wasa very short but tremendously thick- 
set and active man, with ruddy cheeks, black, kinky hair, 
and snappy, steel grey eyes. I had jumped at the chance 
when he asked me to spend a week at his place and we had 
started from the ranch headquarters a couple of hours be- 
fore sunrise for our fifteen mile ride. 

Most cowboys are very reserved and silent, but, like 
nearly all taciturn men, “liable ter git goin’” on occasion 
and I was hoping for this to happen in the present instance 
for “ole” Claude had said hardly a word since we had 
saddled our horses. I had seen quite a little of him since 
my arrival at the ranch a couple of months before and had 
heard from some ofthe boys that if he could be started talk- 
ing he had some very interesting experiences to relate. 

As we sat crouching over the little fire of dried mesquite 
he was describing to me the peculiarities of ‘ Lost Cafion” 
and “ Petrified Mountain” which stood between it and the 
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“ Salt Fork ” of the “ Pease River,” which was to be our 
highway for the rest of the journey. 

“ Claude,” said I, looking up quickly as my pony gave an 
uneasy, surprised jerk at the rein by which he was tied, 
“ is that a wolf or only a coyote?” “It’s only a kiote an’ 
I aint got but three ca’tridges left fer the Wincherter, an’—” 
I heard no more for I was galloping furiously down the 
draw in pursuit of the coyote who had not stopped long to 
investigate our camp. I was tugging wildly at my revolver 
whick I had “ packed in my jeans” to escape the vigilance 
of a chance sheriff, for it is twenty-five dollars fine to carry 
even (an unloaded) revolverin Texas. When I had succeeded 
in getting it out I ran that coyote for about a mile and a 
half, shooting as often as I saw him plainly and once com- 
ing within almost ten yards of him. I was finally stopped 
by a barbed wire fence, and as the beast ran into some thick 
“shinry” or scrub oak I had to be content to wait for 
Claude whom I descried riding leisurely toward me in the 
distance. ‘“ Yu don’t shoot so drefful close at the gallop, 
do yu?” chuckled he as we started riding down the line 
of the fence. “But don’t yu care, I couldn’t shoot a bit 
straighter’n that myself till I come to be ’baout twenty- 
eight, an’ it come mighty near bein’ a purty bad thing fer 
me too because of it.”” “ Why how was that ?” said I. 

“ Yusee this yer ole haouse here,” we had just come to the 
deserted remains of what had been quite a respectable house 
for those regions, “‘ well, my wife’s daddy he used ter live 
thar an’ did ’till he died four year’ ago come next June. 
Mrs. Regnier, yu know she’s a sight younger’n I be, an’ 
when I fust knowed her she warn’t above seventeen and 
I war about twenty-eight. I was workin’ ferher daddy 
them days fer I was purty pore an’ the big ranches hadn’t 
come in. Th’ old man he liked me all right, but he was 
one er the fust settlers an’ he had an idee that no man was 
much good ’less he cud shoot more’n a little, an’ when I 
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up an’ says I was goin’ ter marry his darter he jest laffed 
at me an’ says not ’till I knew how ter handle a gun. I 
was a obstint sort of a young idjit an’ shean’ me had said 
as we was goin’ to be married afore two months an’ lay we 
was goin’ ter do it spite’r wat her daddy’r anyone else said. 
I knowed it’d take me all o’ two year’ an’ more to learn to 
shoot like her daddy said an’ I cudn’t think of no way to 
git aroun’ th’ ole man ’cause he was awful keerful an’ never 
let us both be aout of his sight together fer any len’th of 
time at all, an’ anyway it’d a taken abaout a day to’ve 
fetched a preacher. Jest along then her daddy tuk it in inter 
his head ’at he was baoun ter have ’er well an’ so he and I 
starts to dig one. We reckoned terstrike water at about 
thirty foot an’ I see from the way we was doin’ it’d take 
abaout two weeks er so to gitthet deepdaown. SoI made 
up a plan an’ writ to a feller I knew ’at lived over by the 
railroad an’ got him ter make some ’rangements fer me. 
We made the well purty broad so’s ’twas easier ter shovel 
in an’ one day w’en th’ ole man was takin’ his spell daown 
at th’ bottom, about twenty foot or more below the surface 
an’ I was haulin’ up the dirt in the bucket, I took and 
yanked the ladder up sudden w’en he was shov’lin’ away 
daown thar. ‘ What’s that fer?’ says he, lookin’ up kind 
o’ surprised. ‘ Nothin’,’ I says, ‘only me an’ Sally thought 
as haow ye’d take it more quiet like ef you was daown thar 
than prancin’ raoun’ up here spilin’ everything.’ ‘ Dad gom 
ye,’ says he, only he says it worse, ‘d’ye think I’m a goin’ 
‘ter stay here while you two gits married. I'll dig steps an’ 
get up an’ then I guess the’ll be some jumpin’ sideways an’ 
workin’ over ter be did.’ ‘Yu’ll have ter hurry then,’ I 
says, ‘ef yu wanter be in time to stop the cer’mony ’cause 
hyer’s the stage with the preacher in it naow.’ That 
warn’t no lie fer the stage stopped at thet minit an’ the 
preacher an’ a couple er fellers got down and we concluded 
the business in short order. The old man warn’t special 
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pleased but he tuk it purty well considerin,’ an’ says he 
"lowed as the’ was somethin’ good in me arter all, even ef I 
couldn’t shoot. An’ me, I up an’ says I was meanin’ to 
learn all along only I cudn’t wait, and I did learn too, an’ 
I aint so bad at it naow. An them two boys of mine, I’ve 
learned them too, sos’t they’re purty decent at it. Well, 
here we are an’ I wonder what that thar kid thinks he’s 
doin’ with that shot gun aimin’ right at the house.” 

There was a puff of smoke, a report, and the face of Claude’s 
younger son appeared above a rock near the house. “I got 
him, I got him, Harry!” he shouted to me. “You Dan, 
you'd oughter be ridiclus,’, roared his father, “I lay I'd 
oughter wear you aout fer this. Whar d’ you s’pose 
Harry’s agoin’ ter sleep naow when you've went and killed 
thet nasty skunk right under the floor o’ his room, an’ no 
way ter git him aout?” 




















A Plea. 


All day beside the flood-gates of the world, 
And through the madness of its strife and roar, 
I think of thee; 

And in the hush of twilight time 

Is borne to me, on Memory’s gentle wings, 


A sound that’s music to my listening soul— 
A sight toward which my eager hand extends 


And spirit springs 
In ecstasy ; 
And once again I hear the music of thy voice, 
As softly borne across the misty Vale of Years, 
It echoes through the haunted chambers of my soul— 
Those empty chambers where it once did live — 
Those sounding chambers where thine image dwells 
Thine image that my heart hath thirsted for,— 
And tears that spring unbidden to mine eyes, 
Plead with thee for the love I ask thee for — 
Not worthy, Dear, but only pleading for ’t 
In beggar’s guise. 

J. Wainwright Evans. 








Aftermath 


Song. 
She walks no more among the slender roses, 
No more she tends them with her patient hand, 
She sings to me no more when twilight closes 
Over the silent land 


But always, when each drowsy bud reposes, 
And when I hear the little breezes stir 
At dusk, among her well-beloved roses 

I walk, and dream of her. 


IDLE THOUGHTS — ON IDLENESS 

To lie out on the soft green grass, where the dreamy 
shade of some venerable old oaken patriarch protects from 
an August sun and drowsily to listen to the far off sounds 
of the country-side is by far the sweetest form of idleness. 
The very air seems pregnant with reverie, filled with the 
sweetness of growing, living things and vibrant itself with 
the subdued hum of insects. One lies there and thinks 
vaguely, half sleeping, half waking of the things that 
come easily to the mind unconsciously and from time to 
time drifts off into delicious day dreams—dreams which 
are far sweeter than those of the night and which leave 
one wondering, unable to comprehend why they came or 
why they went, wishing they would return, and trying, 
listlessly, to call them back. Idleness of this most delight- 
ful, most perfect kind is one of the greatest blessings we 
can have. 


But there is another kind of idleness — an idleness 



































Aftermath 


which destroys all that is good in a person and which 
leaves one merely a shell of a human being, a worthless 
drone and an incubus on society. The kind I refer to is 
that idleness—so prevalent in this day of great fortunes— 
-of those who have made, or inherited, much of this world’s 
goods and who earnestly endeavor to do nothing at all. 
Doing nothing is harder work than digging a ditch and 
much more destructive of tissue—moral, mental and physi- 
cal. This kind of idleness produces an artificial social 
order, a class composed of those devoted to pleasure and 
self-indulgence only, degenerates the best that there is in 
the race, subordinates brains to bonds and—this is the 
greatest evil—breeds a deep unrest among the lower classes. 
The proletarians are long-suffering, it is true, but they will 
not bear indefinitely the sting of humiliation and the flaunt- 
ing of unearned wealth in their faces. 

Idleness in the right quantity and of the right kind, is 
one of the best things of humanity, but idleness of the un- 
called for, weakening, unjust variety is one of the greatest 
menaces to our civilization. 
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Sterling Morton. 


An Old Story 


The way that it all began, you see,— 
Ever so long ago — 

Was up in the big old nursery, 

And the little girl was scarcely three, 

And the little boy was five or so. 


It seems that she said she loved him ‘‘ heaps, 
( Do you ask me how I know ) 

And looking into her eyes’ blue deeps 

The boy said ‘‘ let's play love ‘ for keeps,’ 

And I will be your beau. ”’ 








So they played that she was a lady fair— 
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It's strange what children know — 

And he was a knight beyond compare 
And she gave him a badge of blue to wear 
When he marched to fight the foe. 


And that is just how it all began— 
How fast the children grow— 

And the story ends,—as well it can — 
For the little boy is a great big man. 








( Do you ask me how I know? ) 






Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 


Lines With a Book of Verse. 


My skill is not the skill that weaves 
A Fairy chain of golden words, 
Sweet as the laughter of Spring leaves 
Or wooing birds. 


My wisdom is so slight a thing, 
My art so poor a thing and small, 
I wonder that I dare to sing 
For you at all. 


Yet since I know your spirit teems 

With all sweet things and all things true, 
I dare to shape my vagrant dreams 

In rhymes for you. 


K. S. G. 





























Editorial 


The course adopted by many of the Freshman Class in 
regard to the important question of eating clubs is every- 
where recognized as highly commendable. The action of 
the committee appointed to investigate this matter has been 
prompt and efficient and the way in which the Freshmen 
have responded by giving their support must be very grati- 
fying, not only to this committee but also to the undergrad- 
ates at large, to the Faculty, to the Trustees, and to all who 
are genuinely interested in the welfare of the University. 

The success of the new plan is now assured. The rea- 
sons for the failure of the previous experiment along some- 
what similar lines have been entirely obviated and the only 
difficulty with the present arrangement is that it is not 
sufficiently comprehensive to include all the men who 
might and should benefit by it. In bettering the condition 
of so many of the Freshmen the profit accruing from them 
to the boarding house keepers is taken away, and it is hardly 
likely that these will be able or willing to provide more 
suitably for the men who remain in their custom. While 
this movement may for a time have a salutary effect upon 
them and upon those who furnish board to the Sophomore 
clubs it is almost certain that in the near future the old 
evils will reappear and affairs will be, for a large number 
of Freshmen and for all Sophomores, in as bad a state as 
they were before this reform was instituted. 

If this is recognized it is plain that there is need for some 
more extensive accommodation which shall be large enough 
to include the great majority, or indeed nearly all, of each 
of the two lower classes. It is a matter of fact that aver- 
aging these two classes at three hundred men each, paying 
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five dollars a week each for, say an average of thirty-four 
weeks in the college year there would be an income of over 
one hundred thousand dollars ; and undoubtedly more than 
that is at present being paid into the Treasurer’s office for 
board by Sophomores and Freshmen. 

Without going in for any more minute monetary details 
in this place, though a rough calculation has been made 
before advancing this theory, it would seem perfectly pos- 
sible for the University to erect either one or two long, low 
buildings large enough to accomodate practically all the 
men of the Sophomore and Freshmen classes, giving them 
separate eating rooms and club rooms. The buildings 
should be of plain exterior but harmonious with the general _ 
lines of the newer structures on the campus. They should 
be of such a nature and in such a position that additions to 
them could readily be made as necessity arose, and last, and 
of great importance, they should be as near as possible to 
the quarters of the underclassmen and to the railroad tracks. 
This last for convenience of the students and in order to 
save the great item of carting provisions from the railroad. 

The question of the advisability of having one building 
or two is one which would have to be determined largely 
by the question of expense and if it were decided to have 
one only there should be a certain space around this build- 
ing, inside which all “ horsing” should be strictly pro- 
hibited. A general idea of the building, as it was conceived, 
is as follows: a long, low structure with high light cellar 
and one story above; kitchen and wash rooms in cellar; 
above, and along the front a number of lounging rooms 
each entered by a door from without and opening each into 
an eating room: these rooms to be of different sizes and to 
open in turn into a corridor twelve feet wide at the rear with 
three or four broad stairways coming up from the kitchen 
and allowing rapid and easy passage for waiters, as well as 
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serving as a means of communication between the different 
clubs. 

A rough estimate of the cost of a building of this nature 
accommodating about six hundred men is one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars, six per cent. on which is six 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars a year. This 
would make a perfectly sure investment with six per cent. 
return and would leave ninety-five thousand odd dollars per 
year for running expenses, wages, food, fuel, light and so 
on. Of course it would be necessary to have the opinion 
of practical builders and caterers to ascertain if it would be 
possible to build such a building and feed such a number 
of men at such a price. If it were possible we could have, 
by carrying out this plan on practical lines, a self-supporting 
Eating Hall for the entire two lower classes which would 
retain all the benefits of the club system and be run in the 
same general way as the present Commons in University 
Hall. 

That this will of necesity come in the course of time 
with the growth of the University is, we think, unquestion- 
able, and the sooner that it does the more satisfied and the 
more healthy will the underclassmen be and the more at 
ease will parents be and the more ready to send their sons 
here. For matters such as this do make a grave difference 
with many people, however absurd it may seem to the 
majority of us who have been through the mill of bad food 
and are used to it. 











Gossip 


ON NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 

It is a common saying that ‘‘ Hell is paved with good intentions.’’ 
Among these good intentions gone-wrong are generally placed, 
I believe, broken New Year’s Resolutions. Personally I like to 
look at it in another way. The pavement of Hell is wrought of 
the gold-bricks soldto us by Dame Folly, gold-bricks which shone 
prodigiously when we bartered for them and which seemed to be 
the very thing we most needed and desired at the time but turned 
out to be only brass afterall. Broken New Year’s Resolutions be-. 
long in a class by themselves. It is the privelege of every one to 
make and break New Years Resolutions. One getsa pleasant glow 
from the idea that he has really turned over a new leaf in simply 
making a dozen or soofthem. This may be rank sentimentality 
but it certainly lays very satisfactory unction to the soul for the 
time being at least. 

Some persons are very careful only to make resolutions which it 
will be absolutely neccessary to keep and then hang by them like 
grim death. Others make only those which it is impossible for 
them to keep and then hang on only fora little while. Out of this 
first class were selected, in the old days, the Saints and Martyrs ; 
to the second class belong the present-day corner-saloon-loafers and 
other people of equally strong character. I doubt if the Martyr and 
Saints looked at the making of the New Years Resolutions in the light 
of a pleasant pastime ; to my mind the benefit that they got out of 
it would have come to them anyway from their own good points 
and cannot be directly attributed to the making of the resolutions. 
The other poor fellows, who also sincerely hoped to keep theirs 
intact and couldn't, lost more in the injury to their self respect in 
breaking them than theyever gained in makingthem. Obvivoulsy 
these two classes of persons do not get the true benefits and 
pleasures out of the good old custom. Let an average man avoid 
both extremes and he will strike the mark. Let him stock up with 
say fifty or sixty selected resolutions concerning the range of all 
the minor follies and pleasures which are not absolutely necessary 
to tis thorough enjoyment of life, sort them singly or in groups 
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and keep them on tap, ready to be drawn upon. If he has selected 
wisely the breaking of them will only cause the pleasant little thrill 
of doing something which he knows he ought not to do, (a sure 
cure for ennui ) without being vital enough to bring any aftermath 
of remorse and self pity. He will, so to speak, be robbing the 
Jam Jar without the danger of being pounced upon by Mamma 
with a switch. Of course he should hide his supply of resolutions 
until there is some sufficient cause for smashing afew. A grand 
pyrotechnic display in which the whole bunch would go up in one 
royal burst of fire and smoke would show extreme lack of self 
control and a poor appreciation of the vital element of Epicurean 
Philosphy. If the stock is not exhausted at the end of the year so 
much the better. Think of the pleasure of pointing tothe remnant 
and saying with laudable pride, ‘‘ Behold the resolutions which 
I have kept religiously.’’ It would be unnecessary to state that 
they were only a few left of many. 

To smash a resolution, which had lasted say until September, 
would be like opening a bottle of old wine, wine made richer 
smoother and stronger by long keeping. Think of the pleasure 
to be derived by a true and conscientious philosopher from the 
following of such a course. Surely New Years Resolutions properly 
handled are great institutions. 











Editor’s Table 


Father Time, however often he may be represented with gray 
beard and tottering steps, seems to be moving with quicker pace 
than ever now-a-days. Here it is the first of January again and 
we had hardly got used to writing ‘ 1905 ’at the top of our letters. 
However, don’t let’s find fault with Father Time there will probably 
come a day when he can’t move fast enough for us. 

The first of the year, as we presume has been said a thousand 
times or more in the last few days, is naturally a period when we 
give a few minutes more to reflection than is our usual habit. So 
it happen that, as the Editor leans back in his revolving chair and 
places his feet on the old, worn table—for the dignity of the Lit. 
allows of such relaxation when no one is looking — many fleeting, 
visionary thoughts rise up before him, all of which no doubt 
would be highly entertaining on paper if he could hold them long 
enough to record them. But no, he will spare any unfortunate 
reader that he may-have. This is, however, a time of friendly 
greetings and good fellowship, and so at any rate we want to add 
our voice to the general chorus and to wish our Exchanges, and 
their editors, and their associate editors, and their sub-editors, 
and their business managers, and their printers’s devils, and 
every one and every thing that has any connection whatever with 
them — to wish them — all the best of luck for thecoming year, 
and to hope that we may all be drawn closer together in the future. 

One of the thoughts that came to the editor, as he sat with his 
feet on the inspired table, was this — how far is imitation praise- 
worthy in writing. To any one who reads our college magazines, it 
is evident that the majority of writers, consciously or unconsciously, 
make some wellknown author their model and mould their manner 
after his. One often runs across traces of Kipling, of Poe, and of 
others, all of whom are imitated by college writers. Now this is 
only natural, all writers, we suppose, berin by imitating some 
favorite of theirs. Stevenson, it is said, used to pick out the points 
of style that pleased him in diflerent authors, and fashion his own 
style after these. But, for all the the elements that were in it, his 
style was distinctly original. No man can write well unless he puts 
his own personality intohis book, unless the experiences of his 
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own life form the basis of it. And so one of the defects of our 
college stories now-a-days as, in our opinion, that there is too much 
imitation about them and too little of what the writers have seen 
and felt themselves. A great many of the stories deal with things 
utterly beyond the range of the college man. There are a few 
sectional stories, few stories in which one feels that the writer is 
describing what he actually has seen, or is telling what he 
has actually felt or experienced. To be sure, the world of the 
college man is narrow, and the choice of a theme, therefore, difficult, 
but afterall, the story of simple, every day occurences is more 
pleasing than stories of sudden death, of wild love and adventure, 
of struggles against temptations and impulses which we feel sure the 
writer has never experienced. And so the editor for one—although, 
not pretending to be a storyteller, he must not be taken too seri- 
ously — wishes that college writers would try to be more simple 
and more like themselves, and would not strain after effects which 
are beyond their power. 

The Harvard Monthly for December contains some very good 
things. ‘‘ The Moving Finger '’ is an extremly well-written sketch 
which brings out admirably the personalities of the two characters 
that begin init. ‘‘ The Pseudo dreamers "’ is also a clever character 
study, but unfortunately the author rather spoils the effect by trying 
to be over-subtle. The poem entiled ‘‘The Shore ’’ is a fine bit of 
work full of suggestive imagery. 

‘‘Herr Sankmann’s Desire ’’ in the Northwestern Magazines is 
the story of a girl to whom suffering brought power. It is forciby 
told with a tender pathos, our only wish is that the last sentence 
had been omitted. 

‘* Little Sister ’’ in the Wellesley Magazines is a remarkably fine 
story. It suggest rather than narrates. Every sentence rings true 
and its pathos is genuine. 

The story entiled ‘‘ The Masquerade of Death ’’ in the University 
of Virginia Magazine is one of the most gruesome, unpleasant tales 
that it has been our lot to read in some time. It is powerfnlly told, 
with a faint suggestion of Poe, but the propriety of it is much to 
be doubted. 

We wish to mention with thanks the article, ‘‘ A Wrong Verdict, ’’ 
in the Georgetown Journal. We agree thoroughly with the views 


expressed in it. 
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Book Talk 


Although the subject is one upon which libraries have been 
written, we are glad to say a word in praise of ‘‘ The Brothers’ 
War,’’ by John C. Reed. Mr. Reed is a Georgian lawyer, whose 
‘* American Law Studies '’’ have been most favorably received by the 
Northern as well as Southern bar. It isa matter of congratulation, 
therefore, that he should have turned a legally accurate and un- 
biased mind upon the production of such a book. 

Mr. Reed has approached the subject from the economic stand- 
point, Free Labor vs. Slave Labor, and from this he moves steadily 
forward in a calm and judicious manner from cause to cause until 
the climax is reached. He has also devoted considerable time and 
space to the connection of popular misconceptions in regard to such 
men as Calhoun, Webster and Toombs. The last chapters deal 
with the ever present ‘‘ negro question,’’ giving valuable informa- 
tion about the status of the negro in the South today and his rela- 
tion to the economic changes which are making for the prosperity 
of the ‘‘ New South.'’ The book will be read with interest and 
pleasure by everyone;who has a desire to secure an absolutely sane 
view of an important and geatly vexed question. (‘‘ The Brothers’ 
War.’’ By John C. Reed. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00.) 

‘*A Knight of the Toilers,’’ by Arthur Newell, is a book written 
in a brisk and breezy style, dealing with the labor problem. The 
author's theory is that United Labor can never win from United 
Capital until it begins to ‘‘ fight fire with fire.’’ 7evor, the Knight, 
quits the services of a corporation and becomes leader of the mine 
workers. He inaugurates a ‘‘ system *’ by which the miners finally 
defeat their opponents. While the theory reads very well, as a last 
and final solution of the labor question it does not seem to us to 
have the essential requisite of practicability. Suchamanas 7revor 
would be at all times necessary and seldom, if ever, framed. (‘‘A 
Knight of the Toilers.’" By Arthur Newell. Philadelphia: F. L. 
Marsh & Co.) 

This is a story of old New York, having for its heroine as charm- 
ing a girl as has appear ed in fiction for sometime. Rose’s mo- 
ther was an actress—the ‘‘Darling of the Park ’’ Theatre; her 
father, the son of one of the old families that lived on the ‘‘ choice ’’ 
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side of Courtland Street, On his marriage with the actress, the 
family cast him off, and he went from bad to worse. When the 
story opens, Rose’s mother is dead and her father penniless. She 
conceives the idea of masquerading as cousin Caroline from England 
and visiting her father's family, the Whitebushes, in New York. 
She intends, after reaching New York, to become an actress at her 
mother's old theatre. Rose and a serving woman, who has been 
with her all her life, are received by the family, and enter into the 
acting of their brief but exciting comedy. Soon tired, and sorry 
for the deceit she is practicing, Rose reveals herself in a delightful 
scene at her aunt's home in which her relatives return to find her 
refusing a flattering offer from the people of the theatre. Her father 
arrives to carry her back home and a reconciliation is affected. It 
is a quaint and pleasing story, and the characters—with the excep- 
tion of Rose's lover—are worth meeting. And not a little of the 
book’s charm lies in its illustratlons and decorative drawings. 
(Caroline of Courtland Street. By Weymer Jay Mills. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00) 

No one with good blood in his veins can fail to enjoy Mr. Roose- 
velt’s latest book—‘‘ Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter.”’ 
The President has always been a good observer and he writes in a 
straightforward style, so that the result is bound to be interesting. 
And he has always strongly advocated the healthy outdoor life of 
which he writes. How good an example of that life he is, every- 
one knows. The book is written more with a view to the habits of 
our big game than to its pursuit—yet it abounds in incidents of the 
kill. The hunter must of course know the habits of the animal 
he is after, but, when he grows reminiscent, it is of the successful 
shot and of the scheming aud manouvering that led up to it that 
he loves totell. Thechapter on ‘‘ Hunting in the Cattle Country,’’ 
which deals with the Pronghorn Antelope, is the best thing in the 
book. The Cattle Country and the Antelope are getting farther and 
farther from us—it is good, before even the memory of them fades, 
to have them set down bya faithful hand. The chapters on Cougar 
and Bear are also good and contain many excellent illustrations. 
To the lover of the great out-of-doors this book will be most pleas- 
ant reading. (‘‘ Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter.’’ New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

This is a little book of tales, poems, and ‘‘ newspaper ’’ philoso- 
phy of and about ‘‘ Frozen Dog,’’ a town not located on the map. 
Although it contains such characters as Grizzly Pete, Antelope 
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Bill, and Half-Hung Simeon it is in no imminent danger of being 
dramatized. One of Col. Hunter's maxims is to ‘‘ write down your 
ideas, no matter whether they are good or not,'’ and it appears that 
he has followed precept by example. However, there are some 
good ideas in ‘t The Old-Fashioned Hour,’’ ‘‘ Smokin’ an’ Think- 
in’,’’ and ‘‘ Joe Kip's Dream,’’ while ‘‘ The Frozen Dog Quadrille ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Lone Prairee’’ are characteristic pieces. But the Col- 
onel’s literary tree might bear better with a little pruning. The 
marginal drawings by R. M. Hynes are well done. They add a 
great deal to the book. (‘‘ Frozen Dog Tales’’ by Col. Wm. C. 
Hunter, Everett Press Co.) 

‘*The Diary of a Real Boy,’’ which appeared serially in the 
Saturday Evening Post sometime ago, has been followed by a small 
volume, edited by The Everett Press ( Boston ) entitled ‘‘ Letters 
to Beany and Love Letters of Plupy Shute.’’ by Judge Shute. 
These letters deal with the ‘‘scrapes’’ and ‘‘fites ’’in which 
Plupy and his comrades are continually engaged, and finally take 
up the record of his first experience in the matter of sweethearts. 
His last reply shows that although he has not been altogether 
successful, he has at least learned some of the rules of the game. 
It is as follows : ‘‘ a girl whitch will treet a feller as meen as you 
have treeted me will do enything. some girls do different. i 
know one. she hasent got red hair eether. yours very respectively.’’ 
(‘* Letters to Beany’’ by Judge H. A. Shute, Everett Press, 
Boston.) 














